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Man vs. the Status Quo. 


A more equal society which embodies a rich diversified com- 
munity, where men count for what they are worth as men, and 
not because of any badge of class or wealth that is given to 
them from outside, will be much more sensitive about ine- 
qualities of income and capital than is our present society. To 
say this is not to deny that we have gone a long way in the 
last thirty years; but we still have far to go. Above all, we have 
to go much further in recognizing the social revolution that is 
taking place in the world as a whole, which is the dominating 
fact of our time. If we have achieved much in breaking down 
the barriers to community within the highly developed Western 
societies, the gap between these few privileged groups and the 
mass of starving mankind remains staggeringly large, even 
where it is not actually increasing. We are called again and 
again to recognize the reality of this world revolution, which 
represents man’s refusal to accept the present state of affairs 
as permanent. The tragedy is that so often our very riches blind 
us to the needs of the outside world. Judgment rests on our 
society at this point, and it could be disastrous. If we are not 
ready to share our riches, it may be that we shall be forced to 
share poverty. The power of modern weapons suggests that 
recovery from another war will not be so easy as it was in 1918 
and 1945. Soon these weapons may be in the hands, not only 
of Russia, America and Britain, but also of desperately poor 
countries struggling with intractable economic and social prob- 
lems, with little to lose and much to gain. § In the last resort, 
what we have to offer the world is not so much our riches as the 
kind of life which is embodied in our society. 


—D. L. MUNBY in God and the Rich Society, just published 
by Oxford University Press, New York. See, also, page 5. 
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Letters to the Editors 


Flawless One Sought as Ministers’ Critic 





Wife Declines 


In regard to your article, “Nominated: 
The Minister’s Wife” (Aug. 21), I wish 
to decline the nomination. If there is 
that one among the congregation without 
“certain habits” that interfere with his 
own responsibility for telling the good 
news or if there is that one who has no 
“offensive personal habits” then I nom- 
inate him to analyze the minister and 
call to his attention all his bad habits. 

My own personal minister is a human 
being and therefore subject to error along 
with the rest of the race. However, due 
to his particular calling he hasn’t much 
time for feeling “on top of the world,” 
as Dr. W. T. Thompson puts it. Nor do 
we have much time for “feeling very 
close.” So, believe me, when that time 
does come I’m surely not going to spoil it 
with, “Darling, about your grammar Sun- 
Pa 

This whole business reminds me of a 
story of some highly cultured Roman 
folks who were so repulsed by a certain 
Galilean peasant that they couldn’t see 
God when they met him face to face. 

Mrs. Davin C. STOVER, 
Minister’s Wife. 
Dunedin, Florida. 


Worship or Babble? 


The Per Peeve column (Aug. 21) can 
be a useful addition to your publication 
if churchgoers will be interested enough 
to want to correct some of the woeful 
things of which both they and the clergy 
are guilty. 

Albeit that some of the pious ones 
might think their souls would become 
tainted by attending a Catholic service, 
let it be suggested that they do so, and 
feel the very presence of the Holy Spirit, 
through the quiet, reverent and prayerful 
manner in which the service is con- 
ducted. THESE people enter to pray, 
whereas in the majority (?) of our Pres- 
byterian churches it would seem people 
enter to babble in tongues by whispering, 
talking and making folksy conversation. 
Crudeness in behavior and demeanor is 
ever indicated thus until at last the heavy 
bass tones of the organ drown them out! 
It would seem right for the clergy to call 
his parishioners attention forcefully to 
the need for reverence in God’s house— 
otherwise, why do they come here? A 
“Silence” sign in the vestibule would do 
much to allay this awful transgression. 
And the clergy and the session have it 
in their hands to enforce this practice if 
they will do it. 

Ugly, drab and ill kept churches are as 
outmoded as the tent revivalist in grand- 


father’s day. jarren of any religious 
symbols and void of anything lovely 
which can aid in creating a reverent, 


worshipful atmosphere, we are content 
to go haphazardly along instead of em- 
phasizing a positive, right way of doing 
things. What with T.V., the movies in 
juxtaposition to beautiful churches else- 
where, our teen-agers and young people 
are hard put to reconcile this with the 
eareless methods employed in many of 
our own churches, and hence in great 
numbers they are lost to the church. 
Are our seminaries at fault for turning 
out young men for the ministry without 
proper coaching or training in attractive 
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ways of conducting a service? Some such 
men have admitted ignorance in knowing 
how to conduct and serve a communion 
service effectively and orderly. Each one 
is old enough, however, to have attended 
churches in other places, and thereby 
should have gained some knowledge of 
some of the proprieties to be exercised 
in his own ministry. 

The church is dragging its feet and is 
guilty of slothfulness in its lack of in- 
terest in knowing that the clergy and 
its people put emphasis on reverent and 
worshipful services. More people than we 
know are turned away from it by ill- 
prepared methods in its approach. What 
mature people of average intelligence 
wouldn’t cringe on being met at the door 
by “Greeters” (perish the thought)! who 
benignly smile and bloat out a “Good 
morning, I’m GREETIN’ this morning”! 

One could turn quickly from saint to 
sinner, being met thus. 

Let the diaconate, the session and the 
clergy, with all the people, work to main- 
tain the quality of the gospel we preach 
in the Presbyterian Church, and uphold 
and promulgate what the real Presby- 
terian Church stands for. 

Mocksville, N. C. EUGENE S. BOWMAN. 


Chaplains Needed 


The Chief of Chaplains, Department of 
the Army, has advised the Chaplains and 
Military Personnel Department that, due 
to the authorized increase in military 
man power, additional chaplains from 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States are urgently needed for active 
duty at the earliest possible date. 

Army Reserve and National Guard 
Chaplains in the grades of 1st Lieutenant 
and Captain are eligible to apply for ac- 


tive duty and those interested are re- 
quested to call or write the Chaplains 
and Military Personnel Department, 


Board of Church Extension, 341-B Ponce 
de Leon Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Any minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States who has not 
reached his 33rd birthday is eligible to 
apply for appointment as a ist Lieuten- 
ant, Chaplains Corps, U. S. Army Reserve 
and to request immediate active duty 
upon appointment. Any minister desir- 
ing to make application is requested to 
write the Chaplains and Military Per- 
sonnel Department. 
Atlanta, Ga. JAMES J. ALEXANDER. 


For a Personalized Church 


On the school-church campus in a 
quiet village a presbytery gathered early 
each autumn for a conference on evan- 
gelism. This village presented a problem 
and a challenge to the church. It was 
an instance of degeneracy and retrogres- 
sion. Descendants of well-to-do families 
had taken a wrong course, losing charac- 
ter, property and standing in the com- 
munity. One of these men appealed es- 
pecially to the pastor and a few of his 
elders. He came of a good family but 
was the victim of drink. He never went 
near the church for it seemed to him 
that the church as an institution had no 
place nor need of him. 

A short time before the conference, 
this pastor wrote the chairman of the 
committee on arrangements asking if 


Virginia, except 


they might hold an evangelistic mee 
on a certain street corner in the village, 
He replied that he thought it could be 
arranged. 

So, with the presbytery quartet fur. 
nishing the music, an elder gave the 
message directed to a congregation of 
one man in his house nearby who was 
recovering from another bout with his 
own enemy. It was this message—he 
afterwards told he knew why they were 
there—along with other loving witness- 
ing which the Spirit used to bring, first, 
conviction, then conversion, and finally 
confession of faith in the Savior before 
the members of the session and church, 
All taste for drink was gone; and soon 
he and his family were restored to qa 
worthy place in the life of the com. 
munity. 

General Assembly’s conference op 
evangelism was meeting in a downtown 
church in a mid-western city. The church 
fronted on a busy thoroughfare with a 
city park beyond. From a high platforn- 
pulpit in front of the church someone 
was to try, with the aid of a loud-speak- 
er, to get a message across the noisy 
street to the crowds in the park. Most of 
the delegates gathered about the speak- 
er’s stand, but one, being curious as to 
how the message would be received by 
those in the park, crossed over. Soon 
he was in conversation with a young 
man who explained the presence of the 
crowd milling about the park as made 
up largely of those who were the victims 
of the financial depression. At the sound 
of the music these two went where they 
could hear the speaker, After listening 
for a few minutes, the young man re- 
marked that the speaker seemed to know 
what he was talking about. And as they 
commented from time to time on the 
speaker’s argument, they were joined by 
others who listened or took part in the 
conversation. The delegate was able to 
direct the discussion to where they all 
agreed that the problems of modern so- 
ciety were by no means simple; that 
doubtless there was good and bad on 
both sides; that each one had to face 
this same struggle within himself; and 
that after all the speaker may have 
pointed the way out. While they were 
still talking, a young man, hearing some- 
thing of the conversation, urged the men 
not to listen to what the speaker had 
said, but to come with him and he would 
show them how they could get what they 
wanted—and it was not the way of 
Christ, we may be sure. But with the 
words of the speaker still lingering in 
their minds, they went quietly and 
thoughtfully on their way. 

The delegate was left with the ques- 
tion, What was the meaning of all this 
for the church? Was the church as an 
institution sufficient? He remembered 
that the Master said, “Go,” to the indi- 
vidual disciples, and not to presbyteries 
or General Assemblies, nor to institu 
tions or organizations. And he came to 
a new conviction that the Holy Spirit 
can and will reveal the Savior to needy 
souls through the personal witness of 
those who already know him. 

Joun R. Woopcock. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE MOST DIFFICULT battle to be 

won against the enemy in the future 
must be fought within ourselves, with an 
exceptional effort, that will transform our 
appetite for hatred into a desire for jus- 
tice.—ALBERT Camus in Resistance, Re- 
bellion and Death. 
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| N EWS ROUND-UP 


e SERIOUS CONSIDERATION is being 
given by the General Council of the 
United Christian Youth Movement 
(UCYM) to merging the 25-year-old or- 
ganization with the National Council of 
Churches’ Youth Department. The UC- 
YM is already the “youth arm” of the 
NCC and the same staff serves both 
groups... . © RoMAN CatHotic Arch- 
bishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati has 
warned that the lack of religion in the 
nation’s public schools and colleges is 
endangering the survival of Christian 
principles in American culture. He said 
most Americans are “religiously illiter- 
ate” because of the removal of religion 
from public education... . e A YOUNG 
MAN, Pietro Silibello, was given an eight- 
months’ suspended jail sentence by a 
court in Taranto, Italy, for “offending 
the Roman Catholic religion by express- 
ing contemptuous words against its min- 
ister.” This is a constitutional offense 
in Italy. . . . e THE GOVERNMENT of 
India has accepted a report by a special 
commission studying proposed legislation 
on the marriage of converts which recom- 
mends that the conversion of a husband 
or wife to another religion shall not by 
itself be grounds for divorce. . .. e 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES that did not 
enter the merger with the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church to create the 
United Church of Christ have formed a 
National Association of Congregational 
Christian Churches with headquarters in 
Milwaukee, Wisc. It has a membership 
of about 200 congregations out of a total 
of 5,500. e A BILL SIGNED into law in 
Illinois provides that ministers, priests, 
and rabbis may not be compelled to dis- 
close in court, or to any public officer, 
information confided to them in their 
capacities as clergymen. . . . @e ARCH- 
BISHOP IAKOvos, Greek Orthodox pri- 
mate, of North and South America, has 
predicted that there may be some major 
developments in the progress toward 
union of all Orthodox churches in this 
hemisphere within the next two years. 

. © FIFTEEN MEN have been indicted 
on gambling felony charges as a result 
of a drive begun two years ago by the 
Newport (Ky.) Ministerial Association 
in efforts to clean up its vice-ridden com- 
munity. . . . e CHURCH CONSTRUCTION 
in the USA rose in August to $90 million 
but was $2 million under Aug., 1960. 
Total for the year: $629 million. 








Churchmen Called to Be 
“Reconciling Agents” 


New York (RNs) — Eugene Carson 
Blake, stated clerk of the United Presby- 
terian Church, USA, called here on the 
denomination’s 3,207,300 members to be 
“reconciling agents for God” in the midst 
of a world that is troubled over Russia’s 
decision to resume nuclear testing. 

In a letter to the church’s 12,068 min- 
isters, the United Presbyterian’s chief 
executive officer said the Soviet decision 
“must quicken our consciences before 
God.” 

“As reconciling agents for God, we 
should in our strength be even more 
steadfast now in the call of the 172nd 
General Assembly of our church to ‘work 
and pray for the things that make for 
peace,’”’ he told the pastors and through 
them their congregations. 

“Rather than feeling smug about the 
blundering of this Soviet move, we should 
realize that, as God’s reconciling agents, 
it tests us with even greater responsibil- 
ity,” Dr. Blake said. 

He suggested three ways in which this 
responsibility might be carried out: 


1. “To refrain ourselves from provoca- 
tion (as our President, wisely, has ap- 
parently decided); 

2. “To submit ourselves clearly to 
God’s call . . . by working even harder 
now for a nuclear test ban and disarma- 
ment... 

3. “To take this call and cause tire- 
lessly to the United Nations and all ap- 
propriate forums, and to examine with 
utmost seriousness all possibilities of 
even more radical world disarmament.” 





Continued Relations Urged 
With S. African Churches 


CAPETOWN (RNS) —Robert S. Bil- 
heimer of Geneva, associate general sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches, 
warned here that disunity will grow 
among South African Protestant church 
bodies if they become isolated from fel- 
low-Christians abroad. 

If that happens, he said in a press 
interview, it will diminish hopes for a 
peaceful solution to racial and other prob- 
lems in South Africa. 

He said the WCC will continue to 
maintain the closest possible link with 
South Africa and its churches to prevent 
“the growing spiritual and physical de- 
structive isolation of the republic.” 

The isolating forces mounting against 
South Africa are a reflection of world 
opinion against the government’s apart- 


Waldensian Body Looks 
At R. C. Relations 


Torre PELLIcE, ITALY (RNS)—Prob- 
lems of Protestant-Roman Catholic rela- 
tions, especially in the light of the coming 
Second Vatican Council, was a foremost 
topic here at the annual synod of the 
Italian Waldensian Church, Europe’s 
oldest Protestant body. 

Besides Waldensian delegates from all 
parts of Italy, the synod was attended 
by an impressive number of Protestant 
leaders from several other European 
countries. 

Declaring that the Catholic Church 
“carefully selects” members of its hier- 
archy who are expected to deal with 
intercreedal relations, speakers said the 
Protestant churches, and especially the 
Waldensian Church, should follow a sim- 
ilar policy. 

Adopted by the synod was a resolution 
which praised the increased cooperation 
between the Waldensian and Methodist 
churches in Italy and advocated “a con- 
stant intensification of their common 
work.” 

In another resolution, the synod urged 
the Federal Council of Italian Evangeli- 
cal Churches to take the necessary steps 
to secure time on the Italian state-owned 
television network for Protestant pro- 
grams. 

Pastor Ermanno Rostan, who made a 
three-month coast-to-coast tour of the 
United States early this year, was re- 
elected moderator of the Waldensian 
synod. The church has an adult mem- 
bership of about 30,000 and carries on 
parish work among 100,000 of the 46 
million Italians, 99 per cent of whom 
are listed as Roman Catholics. 

Attending the Waldensian sessions 
were representatives of other Protestant 
denominations in Italy, including the 
Methodist and Baptist churches and the 
Assemblies of God. 





heid (racial segregation) policies, he 
declared. 

Dr. Bilheimer said the WCC welcomes 
the interest of all South African member 
bodies and other Christian groups in the 
council’s programs and aims. 

He noted that 16 South African 
churchmen will attend the WCC’s Third 
Assembly at New Delhi, India, Nov. 18- 
Dec. 6. 

The secretary was in South Africa for 
discussions with representatives of the 
WCC’s six remaining bodies in the coun- 








try. They are the Church of the Province 
of South Africa (Anglican), Methodist 
Church of South Africa, Bantu Presby- 
terian Church of South Africa, Congre- 
gational Union of South Africa, Presby- 
terian Church of South Africa, and 
Dutch Reformed Church of the Cape 
Province. 

Two other Dutch Reformed bodies 
withdrew from the WCC after it spon- 
sored a conference in Johannesburg last 
December on racial segregation. The 
withdrawing denominations objected to 
some of the conference’s resolutions de- 
nouncing South African discrimination. 

Dr. Bilheimer has said that he would 
not initiate conciliatory discussions with 
the two bodies unless they make the first 
move. 


OHIO PASTOR LEADS 
HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


CoLuMBus, OnI0 (RNS)—A church- 
owned corporation here is acquiring a 
325-home development near Waverly, 
Ohio, as the first of a possible nation- 
wide string of “dream villages” for aged 


and retired church members. 

John Glenn, pastor of Boulevard 
Presbyterian Church and president of 
the corporation, has made a $50,000 
down payment to the Federal Housing 
Administration, in Washington, D.C., as 
the first step toward acquiring title to 
the homes originally built for workers 
at an atomic energy plant in Piketon. 
Mr. Glenn’s bid of $681,000 was the 
highest submitted to the FHA. 

Mr. Glenn explained the non-profit 
corporation was organized by four Pres- 
byterian churches in the area, with the 
hope that if its pilot project is successful, 
similar communities for the aged would 
be started in Ohio and elsewhere. 

The pastor said that next fall the 
frame homes will be offered to persons 
over 62 years of age on a monthly rental 
basis or a life-time occupancy agreement. 
Rents will range from $30 to $50 month- 
ly for the two-bedroom homes, while a 
life-time lease would cost $3,960. 

Mr. Glenn emphasized that the de- 
velopment will be open to all persons 
who are members of a church regardless 
of race or creed. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: William 
B. Gaston, of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board 
of Christian Education; William B. Kennedy 
of the faculty of Union Seminary (Va.); and 
John V. Moore, missionary to Korea. 


NO NEUTRALITY 


When Jesus said, “He who is not 
with me, is against me,” does he teach 
that there is no real neutrality? 


Gaston: I think another part of that 
statement is, ‘““He that gathereth not with 
me, scattereth.” I am interested in this 
connection in what seems to be an op- 
posite statement of Jesus in Luke 9, 
where some of his disciples said, “Master 
we saw somebody casting out demons 
in your name and we forbade him be- 
cause he does not follow with us.” But 
Jesus said to him, “Do not forbid him, 
for he that is not against you is for you.” 
With regard to neutrality, I think that 
these passages teach that there is no neu- 
trality with regard to Jesus. That Jesus 
in his person, in his life and death and 
resurrection, faces modern man with the 
necessity to make a choice concerning 
him. I do not know how much farther 
we can apply this to neutrality in general. 


WHY LONG PRAYERS? 


Why do so many preachers make 
such long prayers when Jesus set an 
example with a very brief prayer? 
That like a 


MopERATOR: sounds 


loaded question, doesn’t it? Mr. Moore, 
as a missionary to Korea, and not a 
pastor, you may be able to comment on 
it safely. 

Moore: I’m not sure that Korean 
ministers are any less tempted to make 
long prayers than other ministers, but 
I have made a little experiment on this 
matter to see how long the Lord’s Prayer 
is when read aloud, as I presume this is 
the short prayer that the questioner is 
thinking about. It takes about twenty 
seconds to pray, even at very deliberate 
speed. In this connection, however, we 
need to remind ourselves that Jesus ac- 
tually didn’t content himself with short 
prayers. There is the very notable ex- 
ample of Jesus’ so-called high priestly 
prayer found in the 17th chapter of 
John’s Gospel. When we read that aloud 
it runs three and a half to four minutes, 
which compares pretty well with a con- 
temporary pastoral prayer in a Sunday 
morning service. It is also worth re- 
membering that Jesus didn’t skimp on 
the time he took for private prayer since 
we are told that he frequently prayed all 
night and even more frequently got up 
very early in the morning to go out and 
pray. This being the case, we can con- 
clude that our Lord felt that the things 
that a father and a son had to say to 
each other are normally not to be cov- 
ered in twenty seconds. It is also sug- 
gested, and I think rightly, that because 
Jesus introduces the Lord’s Prayer as 
he does in the Sermon on the Mount (he 
says, “Pray then like this’) he may well 
have had in mind that it is not only a 


prayer to be used as such word for word, 
but also an outline or a framework for 
his disciples, to take and expand for their 
own prayers. 


INTERMARRIAGE 


What about the advisability of in- 
termarriage between Christian and 
Jew? 

KENNEDY: First of all, let me say that 
in this area I think there is a very good 
reference which I have checked in re. 
gard to this question. It is a book by 
James A. Pike, Jf You Marry Outside 
Your Faith. Pike was a lawyer before 
he became a minister. He is an Episco- 
palian, now a bishop. I think this book 
very well summarizes the problems in- 
volved in marrying across religious lines, 
He suggests in this chapter, and I think 
this is sound, that there are two basic 
dimensions to the problem. One is in 
the area of sociological reasons, such as 
race prejudice, club memberships, rela- 
tions between families, and feelings that 
are involved when a Christian marries a 
Jew. These matters are very important 
and cannot be overlooked when two peo- 
ple are considering marriage. The deeper 
problem, however, is the religious prob- 
lem. With religion as basic as it is, it 
is essential that the two people involved 
look very carefully at the state of their 
own religious faith. If both (the Chris- 
tian and the Jew) are very good reli- 
gious participants in their own faith, 
then they will have the resources to think 
this problem through pretty deeply. If, 
in fact, both of them are weak religiously 
and perhaps more secular than they are 
either Jewish or Christian, then perhaps 
the problem can be solved rather easily 
apart from any particular religious dimen- 
sions. However, we believe as Christians 
that the religious dimension is basic in 
marriage, and that some basic agreement 
on the question of religion must be found 
if a marriage is to have much chance of 
deep community and success. 

Moperator: You are suggesting that 
if they don’t have much religion there 
may not be as much of a problem in- 
volved ? 

KENNEDY: Statistically, I think per- 
haps we are saying that. That undoubt- 
edly is the situation with many people 
in America today. However, if either of 
the two, or both, have good religious 
backgrounds, whether or not personally 
at the moment they may be deeply reli- 
gious, then these problems will probably 
return. We hope, of course, from the 
religious viewpoint, that the religious 
dimension will become a part of the life 
of each and, therefore, of their life to- 
gether. 

Moperator: You are indicating then 
that in some of these situations family 
plays a big part. Whether you want to 
recognize family ties or not, you do 
marry a family. 
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@ Are you tired of hearing about “thrusts,”” or being “challenged” 


‘ 


to ‘‘undergird,”’ to “‘share,’ 


or to ‘fellowship together’’? 


Write as You Talk 


HEN I BEGAN working for the 

late Ivy Lee, the father of mod- 
ern public relations, I found that all out- 
going mail cleared his desk. Letters 
which Mr. Lee thought stuffy or turgid 
or unclear or ponderous would come back 
to the staff for rewriting. He was sudden 
death on “‘yours of the 13th inst.” or 
“beg to advise” or any of the many other 
diches taught in too many business col- 
leges. 

Having worked for the church for 
more than 11 years, I wish that church- 
men would adopt Ivy Lee’s rule and write 
as they talk. This should apply not only 
to letters and memoranda but also to 
brochures, pamphlets, and other pub- 
lications. 


"Undergird” & “‘Challenge” 


In an effort to be new and different 
and compelling, we have developed a 
jargon that ought to be scrapped. I hope 
that “undergird” can be assigned to the 
junk heap along with “challenge,” 
“thrust,” and both the “edges”—‘grow- 
ing” and “cutting.” A brief examination 
of their use will indicate that the more 
ordinary and accepted ways of saying 
what they try to say will be far superior. 

It is much better to “give” to some- 
thing or to “support” a program than to 
“undergird” it. “Challenge” is used so 
much by some ministers that their flocks 
shy away when they hear it because it 
indicates a request to do some trifling 
job the minister doesn’t want to do him- 
self. 

“Thrust” has been done to death and 
ought to be permitted to lie down and 
die. The “edges” often have connota- 
tions which are quite unhappy — the 
swing of the meat ax or the stealthy ad- 
vance of fungus come to mind. 

Like Moses we are always “lifting 
up” something and sometimes it is no 
more attractive than the serpent Moses 
hoisted into view. In addition, after 
“lifting it up” we proceed to “lay it on 
someone’s heart,” which is mixing meta- 
phors with a vengeance—“A bird in the 
hand gathers no moss.” 

In worship, let us bow our heads, our 
knees, our bodies, but not our hearts. 

The only difficulty in writing as you 
talk is that so many people’s talk has 
become debased. I’m afraid it’s too late 
todo anything about “contact” used as a 
verb but I do hope we can squelch the 
use of “fellowship” in the same way. 
“Come let us fellowship together’ seems 
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By JOHN PARK LEE 


to me to be an abomination, a byword 
and a hissing. But some precious, pious 
people say it. Others use “research” and 
“resource” as verbs, to the deep hurt of 
those who love their mother tongue. 


“Finalized” & ‘’Funeralized” 


English is constantly being debased by 
two big areas of our life—business and 
government. The silly substitute for 
“shortage” which both have fostered— 
“in short supply”—is just about as bad 
as “finalize” for “finish” or “complete.” 
Bad as this is, we’ve added “funeralize,” 
which is just about as bad as you can 
get. 
Always typical of the inadequately ed- 
ucated and of those who are eager to 
impress is the use of polysyllabic words 
where short ones will do, and particu- 
larly of words with Greek and Latin 
roots instead of the simpler and much 
stronger Anglo-Saxon equivalents. 

Hitler was an object of hatred and 
scorn. Adjectives poured out in great 
spate about him. Yet no one more ade- 
quately described him or more bitterly 
denounced him than that master of Eng- 
lish prose, Churchill, when he called him, 
“That bad man.” 

The Gettysburg Address has been often 
cited as a classic example of moving 
and effective prose. The Book of Com- 
mon Worship is full of equally beautiful 
English—the prayers of confession and 


of general thanksgiving, for example. 
They are simple and direct: 


“We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done and we 
have done those things which we ought 
not to have done... .” 

“We, thine unworthy servants, do give 
thee most humble and hearty thanks for 
all thy goodness and loving-kindness to 
us and to all men.” 


Even stronger and simpler is the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

A bad effect of the relentless search 
for synonyms, to avoid repetition which 
seems to some amateurs to rank with 
lying and stealing, is that we have given 
words wrong meanings and the original 
strength of a word with a specific value 
has been lost. Typical is the use of 
“anticipate” for “expect.” Anticipate ac- 
tually means to arrive somewhere ahead 
of someone else or “to come before.” 
“Located” is used almost universally 
now for “situated” and its original sense 
has been forgotten. 


"Give" 

It seems, apparently, lovely and Chris- 
tian to use “share” in place of “give” 
or “tell.” While the users, no doubt, 
think they are being more generous, they 
are actually being less so because when 
you share something you continue to hold 
on to it, while giving means just that 
and hence is a more generous act. But 
it’s a good example of the preciousness 

(Continued, next page) 


“Share” vs. 





much in evidence. 





We Could... if... 


A society in which, for the first time in history, the common man has the 
chance to enjoy the fruits of the earth, as formerly only the rich and leisured 
could, reveals to us new horizons on which we should not turn our backs. It 
is easy to be contemptuous of our modern vulgarities. It is much more difficult 
for Christians to create a pattern of living in the twentieth century which is 
neither irrelevant nor escapist. But it is even more difficult to embody in insti- 
tutions the checks on mass vulgarity which the dangers involved in our culture 
plainly require. We could create beautiful, efficient and humane cities in place 
of megalopolis; we could use and not abuse the opportunities with which the 
motor-car presents us; we could grapple with the monsters of advertisement, 
mass-circulation newspapers and vulgarized culture. But it will not be without 
much hard thinking and much patient work behind the scenes. Neither is 


Modern civilization inexorably draws men together in unity and equality. 
It levels down as well as levels up. The forces are too strong for those who 
rather feebly try to resist them. Their resistance, however, creates untold harm 
in bitterness, sectionalism and unnecessary conflicts. There may be some who 
see in these trends something to be resisted in the name of God. On the con- 
trary, my argument leads to the conclusion that they are to be welcomed as 
expressing in concrete form the fundamental theological unity of mankind. 

—D. L. Munsy in God and the Rich Society, just published by Oxford 
University Press, New York. See, also, cover. 














MOUNTAIN AREA CHURCHES NEED 
MONEY AND TRAINED PERSONNEL 


BLuE RuipceE, N.C. (rNs)—Prelim- 
inary figures from a four-year compre- 
hensive study of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain area reveal that churches in the 
seven-state Southern area need transfu- 
sions of money and trained personnel. 

Released here by Willis D. Weather- 
ford, administrative director of the South- 
ern Appalachian Studies, the figures 
sketch a picture of tiny churches, poorly 
educated ministers, and church members 
who believe in the literal infallibility of 
the Bible, but don’t know much about it. 

The studies, launched in 1957 with a 
$250,000 grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion, were sponsored by 17 organizations, 
most of them religious groups. The sur- 
vey took two and a half years for data 
gathering, cost $350,000, and covered all 
phases of life in the mountains from re- 
ligion to economic conditions to educa- 
tion. 


Final Reports Later 

Final reports on the studies are sched- 
uled to be published later this year by 
the University of Kentucky. They were 
conducted by 20 leading educators as- 
sisted by nearly 80 specialists and grad- 
uate students and covered 190 counties 
in Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and North 
Carolina. 

Headed by Earl Brewer of Emory 
University, the religion section of the 
survey dealt with 72 churches represent- 
ing 25 denominations in 24 different sorts 


Write as You Talk 
(Continued from page 5) 
that creeps into church conversation and 
writing. 

Parenthetically we did keep “under- 
gird” and “thrust” out of the Standing 
Committee report on National Missions 
but late at night, when fatigue dulled 
attention, “share” crept into its columns. 

Matters such as this are, of course, al- 
ways a matter of taste. But we in the 
church use language as a basic tool. We 
should respect it, cherish it, try to keep 
it strong and pure. There are many ways 
of writing vividly; new metaphors, new 
imagery, new allusions can keep language 
ever new and fresh. 

But we don’t need to go to extremes 
as some publications do. Time magazine 
developed its own style with special at- 
tention to inversion. Wolcott Gibbs 
summed it up beautifully when, said he, 
as he contemplated a Time article: 
“Backward ran sentences until reeled the 
mind.” 

Pressing ruins many a golf game. It 
can destrov effective writing. It comes 
out cute rather than strong, and rococo 
rather than rugged. 

Try writing as you talk. 





of economic areas. 

Earlier findings had shown that, in 
proportion to population, the Appala- 
chian region has more churches and few- 
er church members than any other region 
in the United States. The latest figures 
reveal that 25 per cent of the churches 
have fewer than 50 members, while 30 
per cent have fewer than 25 members. 

About 56 per cent of the population 
in the North Carolina mountains holds 
church membership, but the figure drops 
to a low of 27 per cent in the mountains 
of Kentucky and West Virginia. 

Dr. Weatherford, who also is executive 
director of Berea College in the Kentucky 
mountains, noted that where church 
membership is high the emigration that 
has been draining the mountain area is 
proportionately lower. 

“Where church membership is low, the 
church is in poor condition,” Dr. Weath- 
erford said. “So the people do not have 
even the church to hold them to their 
home communities.” 


Low Income 


Dr. Weatherford blamed the area’s 
chronically low income for driving 
1,132,191 Southern mountain people 
(most of them since 1950) to urban in- 
dustrial centers. 

These economic factors (North Caro- 
lina’s per capita income in 1958 was 
$1,384, as compared to a U.S. average 
of $2,057) are inevitably reflected in the 
churches, the studies show. 

For instance, only 25 per cent of the 
churches in the region support a full- 
time resident pastor. This situation in 
turn affects the quality and educational 
background of ministers. Half of the 
ministers in the area, according to the 
study, have only a high school education. 

“Mountain boys,’ Dr. Weatherford 
said, “can’t afford much education to 
become preachers.” 

“Our churches have laid down on the 
job of getting trained people into the 
mountains because the mountains can’t 
pay decent salaries,” he charged. 


Strict Morality 


In spite of all these adverse conditions, 
however, the mountain people have ap- 
parently clung to a faith that stresses 
strict morality, but is not too sure about 
Biblical facts. 

Out of 1,900 heads of mountain fam- 
ilies interviewed in a sample survey, only 
six said they did not believe in God, and 
all but eight believed in prayer. 

Abcut 75 per cent of those interviewed 
said they believe the Bible is God’s word, 
and everything it says is true. When there 
is an apparent disagreement between 
science and the Bible, 37 per cent would 
side with the Bible, while 27 per cent 


said there is no disagreement, and an 
equal number had no opinion. 

However, 37 per cent of this same 
sample thought the Ten Commandments 
are in the New Testament; 30 per cent 
said the Lord’s Prayer is in the Old 
Testament; and 21 per cent could not 
quote any phrase of the Lord’s Prayer. 

On the matter of personal morality, 
between 85 and 95 per cent believed that 
cursing, gambling and drinking are mor- 
ally wrong. About half believed keeping 
a store open on Sunday and dancing to 
be in the same category. Four out of 
every 10 interviewed said divorce is al- 
ways wrong. 

Questioned on their opinions about the 
most important part of a minister’s work, 
55 per cent said visiting the sick is his 
chief task, while 33 per cent thought 
preaching is the main job. 


Community Work 


The mountaineers were almost unani- 
mously clear, however, about what a 
minister shouldn’t do. Only 19 of the 
rural people in the sample and 57 of the 
urban area people thought a minister 
should work in community activities. 

In spite of this attitude, Dr. Weather- 
ford, who has spent 50 of his 85 years 
working among Southern mountain peo- 
ple, said that religious leaders who are 
also capable of becoming community 
leaders are badly needed in the mountain 
area. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e In a talk to Sunday 
school teachers tonight I quoted D. T. 
Niles, the Singhalese churchman. He 
once said, in his vivid way, “The prob- 
lem of Christian education is similar to 
that of ivory hunting. You go hunting 
for ivory and find that there is always 
an elephant attached. You start out to 
educate people in the Christian faith and 
discover that you must educate them for 
the whole of life.” 


TUESDAY e Some speakers, and con- 
versationalists, have a problem on their 
hands—their hands! My bete noire is the 
man who puts his hand in front of his 
mouth when he is speaking. I try to 
shame my students out of this silly, and 
inconvenient, habit by asking them what 
they are trying to conceal. Their private 
thoughts? Are they afraid that something 
awkward will slip out? 


WEDNESDAY e I see that John Os- 
borne, who attained fame, or notoriety, 
with his play, Look Back in Anger, has 
now written a play on Martin Luther 
which has had a good reception in Paris 
and London. Luther was certainly the 
“angry young man” of his time, so this 
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seems a natural choice of subject. From 
reports that reach me I gather that Os- 
borne has drawn heavily on Erik Erik- 
son’s Young Man Luther, and on Nor- 
man O. Brown’s Life Against Death, 
especially the chapter called, “The Ex- 
cremental Vision.” This treatment of 
Luther is sure to shock a lot of pious 
people, but then they would undoubtedly 
be shocked by Luther himself! 


THURSDAY e William Hazlitt had 
something to say about Luther and his 
ik. “These men of the Reformation,” 
he wrote, “did not cull the flowers of 
learning, or pluck a laurel leaf for their 
own heads, but tugged at the roots of a 
gnarled oak. We skim the surface and 
travel along the high road. They had to 
explore dark recesses, dig through moun- 
tains, and make their way through path- 
less wildernesses.” 


FRIDAY e This talk of Luther has sent 
me back to some of his own works, es- 
pecially to his superb, lively and timeless 
sermons on the Sermon on the Mount 
and on the parables. I envy the preacher 
who has yet to make the discovery of 


AS THE EXECUTIVES SEE IT 


Luther as biblical expositor. Take his 
sermon on the Unrighteous Steward. “A 
swindler,” Luther calls him, “but are we 
not all swindlers in God’s sight, all 
cheating God every day of our lives, and 
we get away with it! “Why!” he cries, 
“The gospel itself is one vast swindle. 
Why not take advantage of it?” 


SATURDAY e Ilya Ehrenburg says of 
a prominent Russian writer who later 
committed suicide, ““He seemed never to 
notice his laurels, but always to be seek- 
ing the thorns.” This is a good descrip- 
tion of many besides Mayakovsky, who, 
with less reason, seem determined to con- 
centrate on the slights, rebuffs and insults 
rather than to enjoy friendship and ap- 
preciation. 


SUNDAY e The Renaissance scholars 
used to call their study-halls “museums” 
—-places to muse in. Alas that museums 
have become repositories of past treas- 
ures and studies have become places of 
analysis and criticism. Philosophy may 
begin either in wonder or in doubt. Where 
do we begin? 


MEN AS SERVANTS 


By PAUL MOSER 


EN WILL NOT become servants 
of Jesus Christ except as we are 
nurtured in the fellowship, brought into 
a vital relationship with our Lord, and 
constantly yield our wills to the leading 
of the Holy Spirit. 
<< This is easily 
said; it is not easily 
done. Even as we 
seek to serve him, 
indeed, because we 
seek to serve our 
Lord, we also be- 
come the servants 
of men. There is a 
very clear but thin 
> line between serv- 
Mr. Moser ing men in his 
name and for his purposes and in simply 
serving men and their purposes and their 
institutions. Yet there is a vast difference 
between being a servant to the world and 
in becoming a servant of the world. If 
we are to be true servants of his, it is 
important that we see both the thin line 
and the vast difference. 

The purpose of the organization of 
United Presbyterian Men is to promote 
the kingdom of God world-wide by en- 
couraging United Presbyterian men to 
serve Jesus Christ in the work of the 
church and to follow him in the voca- 









MR. MOSER is executive secretary of the 
National Council of United Presbyterian Men, 
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tions of the common life. Further, to 
encourage United Presbyterian men to 
organize themselves for the following pur- 
poses : 


1. More adequately to sustain and en- 
large the work of the local church 
in its parish; 

2. To take an active part in the meet- 
ings and work of presbytery, synod 
and General Assembly; and 

3. To help and encourage the local 
church in fulfilling its commit- 
ments and responsibilities to the 
world-wide mission of the church. 


Our purpose is to encourage men to 
serve Jesus Christ in the work of the 
church. We understand full well that a 
significant part of the work of the church 
is carried out by its members as they 
engage in the common life of the people 
of the world. 

The dominating thought in our pur- 
pose is loyalty to Jesus Christ and full 
participation in his church in which and 
through which he calls men to serve, or, 
to be a servant. Our task is to encourage 
men to commit themselves to this loyalty 
and this service. 

More specifically, the order of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America requires the active 
participation of laymen for its proper 
functioning. There is no question about 
the presence of lay influence in the life 


of the church. It is ever-present. The 
only question is about the character of 
that influence. If it is to be all it should, 
laymen must be both informed and zeal- 
ous about the life of the church. It is 
our purpose to encourage the participa- 
tion that is absolutely required if we are 
to have an informed and zealous laity. 

The drive for organization and affilia- 
tion of local groups does not proceed 
from a desire on the part of the National 
Council of United Presbyterian Men to 
build a large and powerful organization 
of men, but from a zeal that through this 
organized effort an ever-increasing num- 
ber of men may come to know Jesus 
Christ and that his church might become 
a more effective instrument for his pur- 
pose in his world. 

The program of the National Council 
of United Presbyterian Men is dictated 
by its purpose and by the particular place 
of this organization within the United 
Presbyterian Church. Only one word in 
our purpose justifies the particular ac- 
tivity of this particular organization and 
that word is “men.” 

The National Council and those af- 
filiated with it are engaged in men’s 
work. The fundamental program for 
men’s work is the same as the program 
for women’s work, youth work, and all 
the other activities in the church. Our 
basic program, common to all, is the 
program of the United Presbyterian 
Church. It is our special task to relate 
men to that program. It is not the func- 
tion of the National Council to make 
that program. It is our function to en- 
courage men to support it. 

We are organized “to find men, become 
acquainted with them, get their atten- 
tion, communicate with them about the 
church and its gospel, and encourage 
them to continue in the life and work 
of the church,” all in order that men 
through gifts from the Holy Spirit might 
become servants. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Homeless Man 


With the consistency of reveille, the 
Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs is reminding the churches 
of the continuing plight of the refugees 
of the world. World Refugee Year last 
year, says Elfan Rees, a CCIA secretary, 
“was an all-too-short sprint in a regret- 
tably long marathon.” 

The commission seeks to make it clear 
that this is a tragedy that continues to 
challenge the conscience of the world. 
Thousands of refugees have been re- 
established and camp clearance programs 
are at their height, but .... 

“But,” says Dr. Rees, “‘all is not well. 
A year of great effort cannot stem the 
march of history and this is the century 
of the homeless man. Camp clearance is 
wonderful, but if it is only to make room 
for the newcomer, it has its continuing 
tragedy.” 

Such basic humanitarian business de- 
serves far greater effort on the part of 
more people, more churches and more 
benevolent civic groups than it has yet 
received. 

Despite the fact that it might be merely 
a drop in the bucket, what is the record, 
for example, in your church—in your 
community ? 














Redbook Hoax 


Redbook magazine planned a sensa- 
tional survey of ministers of the future 
and their beliefs, the results appearing in 
a summer issue of the publication. Now 
that the procedure of the survey has been 
revealed, it would seem that Redbook will 
hardly be looked to in the future for re- 
liable judgments. 

A public opinion firm was asked by 
Redbook to “go out and get a small and 
quick little survey of 100 young divinity 
students.” The firm says this is what it 
did—about 100 students in eight schools 
were interviewed in May of 1960. The 
firm itself now says, “It could not be 
called an accurate cross-section. Any 
reputable public opinion firm would say 
that this small a cross section is mean- 
ingless. . . . The results in no way reflect 
the viewpoint of any one particular sem- 
inary.” 

On the basis of the admitted facts, 
President Duke K. McCall of Southern 
Baptist Theological now calls the ven- 
ture a “hoax on American Christianity. 
. . . It’s a hoax because it pretends to be 
an accurate reflection of what ministers 
of the future will be preaching and, 
therefore, of what young people of today 
can safely believe. This hoax was per- 
petrated by a slovenly interpretation of 
an admittedly unscientific survey.” 

Still, perhaps this is an unintended 
tribute. Redbook’s publishers seem to 
look upon religion as good “box office.” 
The customers can hardly return the com- 
pliment and look upon Redbook with 
anything but contempt. 


Is It a Church? 


A recent RNS story from the Ken- 
tucky mountains suggests an interesting 
if not significant inquiry as to what 
constitutes a church. Here is the story: 


ELIZAVILLE, Ky. (rNS)—Twice a month, 
on the second and fourth Sunday after- 
noons, Harry Oldaker conducts both Sun- 
day school and worship for a congrega- 
tion of one at Clover Hill Methodist 
Church near here. 

Miss Ollie Spencer is the steward, the 
treasurer, the trustee, the custodian and 
sole support of the church—and the entire 
congregation. 

The church is located along a narrow, 
rocky road bordered by bushes and ad- 
joins a 130-acre farm owned by Miss Ollie 
and her sister, Mary. 

The church had about 15 members 10 
years ago. But families moved out and 
Miss Ollie’s name now is the only one on 
the official church record. She has wor- 
shipped alone for the past eight years. 
Mr. Oldaker is the fourth minister for the 
small congregation. 

His salary of $400 a year is paid by 
Miss Ollie. She contributes another $300 
to missions and other benevolent organi- 
zations, computed on a percentage basis 
according to the practice of Methodist 
churches. 

She also hires a man to cut the grass 
in the churchyard and cemetery, The 
building, a white frame structure con- 
structed in 1856, has a seating capacity of 
100. The floor is carpeted and it contains 


a piano, a pulpit, and a marble-top table, 
Miss Ollie cares for the building and in 
winter fires an old iron stove herself, 
She also recently painted the front steps, 

Her sister—Miss Mary—doesn’t attend 
and never has belonged to a church. 

On Sundays when there are no services 
at her church, Miss Ollie accompanies 
Mr. Oldaker to the Ewing Methodist 
Church, where he also is pastor. 


Here is a picturesque, unique, and in- 
teresting story, but is this a church? Is it 
possible for one person to be a church, 
even with the aid of a minister? 


PONDERABLES... 


A fantastic increase in the number of 
Christians is essential to the achievement 
of total Christianity. If the world is to 
become Christ’s, and fully know the 
abundant and eternal life, churches must 
multiply enormously... . 

Some western leaders like to think that 
if Christians would only practice total 
Christianity most of the problems of the 
world would vanish. This thinking is 
fallacious. It assumes there are already 
Christians enough to dominate the scene. 
. .. It is vain to expect a minute number 
of Christians, most of whom are unedu- 
cated peasants, . . . to bring the blessings 
of total Christianity to Java where the 
church members number less than one per 
cent of the population. There must first 
be a tremendous expansion in the number 
of Christians. .. . 

Facing both responsive populations 
and vast mounting populations “out of 
Christ and his church,” winning men to 
Christian commitment can never be one 
of many equally good ends. It is that 
for which our Lord went to the cross. It 
has eternal urgency—DoNnatp McGav- 
RAN, in The Outlook, New Zealand. 


* * x 





How does one know certainly what is 
right? . . . One guide to right conduct 
which has been of great help to me is the 
old maxim, “So act that you can will the 
principle of your act to be law univer- 
sal.” That is, so behave that if every- 
body everywhere should behave in the 
same way, it would be well with the 
world. That is a searching test... . If 
every student in our schools and colleges 
cheated, so that there were no honest 
students left, our whole educational sys- 
tem would collapse—Harry EMERSON 
FospicK in Dear Mr. Brown, published 
by Harper & Bros., New York. 


JOHN CALVIN SAID IT... 


“Until God reveal himself to us, we 
do you think that we are men, or rather 
we think that we are gods; but when we 
have seen God, we then begin to feel and 
know what we are. Hence springs true 
humility, which consists in this, that a 
man makes no claim for himself and de- 
pends wholly on God.”—JoHN CALVIN, 
Commentary on Isaiah 6.5. 
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The Tale of the Silent Piano 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Even when a fool walks on the road, 
he lacks sense, and he says to everyone 
that he is a fool.’”’—Ecclesiastes 10:3. 


EWSPAPER STORIES from Lon- 

don must be designed to give the 
American public what the British sources 
think Americans like to hear. A particu- 
larly silly yarn appeared not long ago. 
It was about a concert in London by a 
Hungarian who gave the concert without 
a single sound. The performer, it was 
said, gave London “‘its first major pre- 
sentation of the dolce piano, meaning a 
piano which doesn’t make a sound.” His 
own instrument had been mislaid by the 
railway, so he borrowed a piano and tied 
down all the hammers. He was presented 
as the “Salvador Dali of rhythm,” a 
surrealist of music. 

The idea was not to listen—for there 
was nothing to hear. The idea was to 
watch and feel. He explained that what 
he was playing were well-known classics. 
But the audience could not tell by ear, 
though many professed to be stirred by 
what they didn’t hear. One piece was 
accompanied by an oboe and a violon- 
cello; but these instruments were as silent 
as the piano. 


ELL, THAT WAS bad enough; 

but it was believable. Have we 
not had the Dadaists before now? The 
Dadaists used to pull off such stunts as 
a play in which all the characters were 
shut up in trunks or tied into sacks, and 
the audience could not hear a word. They 
put on a “lecture” at which a loud bell 
kept going, just over the lecturer’s head, 
the entire time, so the audience caught 
not a line of what he said. So this might 
be Dadaism up-to-date. 

But the very next day it came out in 
the paper that this Hungarian pianist 
was a Hungarian, to be sure, but an 
antique dealer, no musician at all. The 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 








As revealing as anything in a long 
time is the recent roll call vote in the 
Senate on extension of the Civil Rights 
Commission. It seems clearly to reveal 
what the politicians think the people 
think in their respective states, whatever 
else the record may suggest. The 72-19 
vote (on suspension of the rules) showed: 
Two Senators from every southern state 
voting No—except the two from Tennes- 
see! Texas had one No and one absen- 
tee! Only two Senators outside the South 
(Young, R.-N.D., Hayden, D.-Ariz.) 
voted against the step. 
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whole thing was a big practical joke. 
There was not only nothing to be heard, 
there was nothing to be felt. 

Still and all, something like 100 people 
had actually paid money to hear nothing, 
and some of them had been thrilled. 
(Whether over Bach or Beethoven they 
were not quite sure.) As listeners, those 
few dozen people rate very low; but as 
examples of gullible people, none rank 
higher. They brought the little story of 
the Emperor’s Clothes (that weren’t 
there) up-to-date. 


HIS PARTICULAR BRAND of 

fool sees and hears what he is told 
to see and hear (or not hear). People 
in that audience were told to feel the 
silent music, and feel it they did. They 
were promised a thrill, and that was 
what they had. Gullible people live sec- 
ond-hand lives. They look around to see 
what other people are admiring before 
they will admire. They listen to what 
other people claim to believe, and believe 
accordingly. They find out what gives 
other people a thrill, and they promptly 
take a dose of the same. 

Such people thus are strongly affected 
by people around them. They cannot 
think, they cannot even have emotions, 
of their own. They are the stuff of which 
mobs are made. They are a prey to dem- 
agogues. The world is so full of such 
people that one would shudder at the 
thought, except that it may occur to us 
that, after all, such people can be reached 
by a good demagogue just as well as by 
a bad one. For the good demagogue is 
one who gives people the wrong reasons 
(the only reasons they will listen to, 
being fools) for doing some right things. 
There may be enough good demagogues 
going around to match the bad ones; but 
who knows which is in the majority? 

The gullible listeners to that no-concert 
are also patterns and samples of many 
such, outside the range of silent pianos. 
They won’t listen to commonsense. A 
little commonsense would have told them 
that nothing was going on but a big 
spoof. They could see and hear for them- 
selves that it was all a fake. But they 
believed in nonsense by choice. 

Further, they threw tradition out of 
the window. Traditionally, the piano 
was invented and improved, and had 
been used, not to convey “feeling” with- 
out sound, but to transmit sound. Noise 
will not make a piano; but no noise, no 
piano. Beethoven and Bach meant their 
music to be heard by the ear, not to be 
felt with a sixth or seventh sense. Music 
is traditionally an art of sound. To ditch 
that tradition is to ditch music. Tradi- 
tion is sometimes mistaken; but the per- 
son who ditches all tradition regardless, 
is simply a fool. 


A whole TV hour was profitably spent 
not long since, showing how people old 
enough to know better, are fleeced out 
of millions of dollars every year by fake 
doctors with fake “cures.” Those people 
will not believe the simple truths about 
(say) arthritis, which they can hear in 
any doctor’s office; instead, they believe 
the elaborate nonsense these fakers pass 
off for truth. “Nonsense reinforced by 
technicalities” retains its ancient hold on 
many a human mind. 


LAS, ONE COULD WISH that 

religion were immune to the infec- 
tion of impressive gilt-edged lies. But 
it is not. For every prophet in old Israel 
there were uncounted false prophets, and 
if we read our Old Testament we learn 
that the false prophets were by far the 
most popular. Jesus spoke of the broad 
road leading to destruction, and of the 
great multitudes who go that way. Reli- 
gion, instead of being immune to faker- 
ism, is peculiarly liable to it. Perhaps 
this cannot be helped. Because faith must 
leap far beyond what can be “proved,” 
the gullible are ready to believe any 
unproved statement. Because Christian 
faith does involve paradox, the gullible 
seek for contradictions to believe. Because 
religion is at points hard to believe, the 
gullible want religion that is impossible 
to believe. Because a man alone feels 
insecure, the gullible seek the fashion of 
the crowd. 

An elaborate joke such as was played 
on those too-eager friends of fantasy, is 
a rarity. But alas, it is not the rarity it 
should be in what pass for Christian 
churches, to run across men who claim 
to be playing the true music of heaven, 
in the presence of the unanswering silence 
of a very skeptical God. 


MINISTERS’ DEFICIENCY 
REVEALED IN STUDY 


New York (rNs)—Religious leaders 
are called upon most frequently for help 
by mentally ill persons, but they are 
among those having the least knowledge 
of psychiatric problems, according to re- 
sults of a study reported at the annual 
meeting of the American Psychological 
Association here. 

Conducted among 87 prominent polit- 
ical-legal, economic, educational and 
church leaders in New York, the study 
showed that people with mental problems 
turn most often to clergymen who tended 
neither to judge mental illness correctly 
nor to recommend a psychiatrist or psy- 
chologist. 

Showing the most psychiatric knowl- 
edge among the four groups were educa- 
tors who received the lowest rating as far 
as their influence was concerned. Econo- 
mists, including bankers, businessmen 
and civic leaders, were the least able of 
all groups to recognize problems of the 
mentally ill. 
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Better than a memorial of stone or mortar, a living memorial 
not only perpetuates the memory but continues the Christian 
influence of the one so honored, carrying on his or her good 
works forever. 


The Board of World Missions offers you the opportunity to 
create such a living memorial to a loved one. On our books 
are some 200 Memorial Funds, ranging from small amounts 
up to thousands of dollars. These funds are carefully invested 
in high-grade securities and the income used entirely in the 
work of Foreign Missions. 


These Memorial Funds never terminate. They may be added 
to from time to time by the original donor or by others who so 
desire. 


We will be happy to give you full information about Memorial 
Funds and to help you in setting up a memorial exactly as 
you wish. For complete information, write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


"To Foretgu Missions a Share” 


Y, ~ 
RoOaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 





CAMPUS NEWS 


College Students’ Concerns 


Boyd Talks of Arts 
In Gospel’s Service 


Ursana, ILL. (RNS)—An_ expresso 
coffee house complete with bongo drums 
and modern paintings can be an effective 
setting for communciating the Christian 
gospel in today’s world, a young Epis- 
copal priest told Methodist students here. 

Speaking to some 3,000 delegates to 
the National Methodist Student Confer- 
ence, Malcolm Boyd said that many 
movies, plays, and other “secular” works 
of art come to grips with men’s crucial 
questions while all too many sermons 
only skirt the issues. 

Mr. Boyd, who was a television and 
radio executive before he became a priest 
in 1955, resigned his position as Epis- 
copal chaplain at Colorado State Univer- 
sity after he was criticized by his bishop 
for holding “Expresso Nights” at the 
Episcopal center on the campus. 

This fall Mr. Boyd, 37, will become 
the first Episcopal chaplain at Wayne 
State University in Detroit, Mich. 

Describing these “Expresso Nights” in 
which he and others read modern litera- 
ture and discussed other art forms, Mr. 
Boyd said he could present there “in an 
unconventional way, more of the gospel’s 
inherent message than I could sometimes 
impart in church.” 

“T talked about life and related it to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ,” he said. 
“Certainly, I did not ‘preach’ in a tradi- 
tional sense. For that reason, as much 
as any other, I was listened to with 
almost total attention. .. .” 





Secular Movies 


Turning to the whole field of the 
modern arts, Mr. Boyd said many so- 
called secular movies, plays, and novels 
are actually more religious than some 
“sentimental” works which are officially 
labeled religious. 

A great deal of modern art comes un- 
der the category of “negative witness” or 
“art of the fall,” Mr. Boyd acknowl 
edged. But in its uncompromising pre- 
sentation of man’s loneliness, his mean- 
ingless degradation, his separation from 
other men and God, this art is much 
closer to the true Christian message than 
some “proper” Christianity, he said. 

Such current European films as 
“Breathless” and “La Dolce Vita” come 
under this heading of “negative witness,” 
Mr. Boyd said. 

“It is the human condition at its raw- 
est, in its most extreme aberrations and 
perversions, in its sickness unto death, 
in its most self-loving affirmations of 
purposelessness, that Jesus Christ has 
come into the world to save,” he said. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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SHARE YOUR HERITAGE 


RALLY DAY ® SEPTEMBER 24 


Support your church’s ministry 


of Christian education 
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OTHERS HAVE GIVEN 
their devotion, abilities, 
time, possessions, even their 
very lives in sharing our 
Christian heritage. 


Unnumbered men and women 
of yesteryear took upon them- 
selves hardship, poverty, danger, 
persecution, and death that the 
gospel of Christ might live. The 
faith they preserved is ours to 
share. 

To this high responsibility the 
Board of Christian Education is 
sincerely dedicated. Through its 
curriculum, books, educational 
programs, college and seminary 
work, and field programs, it fos- 
ters the truth that draws men to 
God. Before it many new chal- 
lenges beckon: the Covenant 
Life Curriculum, expansion in 
higher education, securing more 
ministers and missionaries. The 
board exists to serve, but it can 
do so only as men and women 
of today give to its support. 

September marks Christian 
Education Season. Every min- 
ister and session is urged to re- 
ceive a congregational offering 
at some time during the month 
for the vital work of the board. 


OTHERS HAVE GIVEN; 


HAVE YOU? 





Il 








The International 
Lesson Annual—1962 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon; lesson 
analysis by Roy L. Smith. A new Pro- 
nunciation Guide has been added to this 


comprehensive commentary on the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. Includes all 
the features that made the previous vol- 
umes so popular; Double Text, Explana- 
tions and Teaching Suggestions. 488 pages. 


$2.95 


Today’s Best Book Buys 


New APEX Paperbound Reprints 





Jeremiah 


By Elmer A. Leslie. A readable, inspiring 
interpretation of the life and purpose of the 
prophet Jeremiah. Dr. Leslie has written an 
expert analysis of the Old Testament text, 
offering a new understanding of Jeremiah’s 
words, thoughts and spirit. 352 pages. $2.25 


God and Men 


By Herbert H. Farmer, This dynamic approach 
to Christian teaching about God and his rela- 
tionship to men provides answers to some 
of modern man’s most perplexing problems. 
a The substance of these chapters is from the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures. 208 pages. $1.25 





An Ancient Mariner 


By Bernard Martin. A biography of mariner 
John Newton, who after an astonishing series 
of adventures as a slave and slave trader, 
became a Christian minister who contributed 
significantly to the abolition of the slave 
trade. (Abridged) 240 pages. $1.25 


Persecution 


in the Early Church 


By Herbert Workman. A deeply moving rec- 
ord of the suffering of the early Christians 
endured for their undying faith. This is an 
impressive account, rich in historical truths 
and accurate details. 160 pages. $1. 





Order from your bookstore 


Abingdon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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(Campus News, continued from page 10) 

“There is no estrangement,” he con- 
tinued, “between any evil or sickness of 
the twentieth century and the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, despite all the evident 
estrangement between life, on the one 
hand, and churches on the other hand, 
which have become more evangelized by 
culture than evangelists within the cul- 
ture of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 


Church’s Encouragement 


Mr. Boyd said the church needs to 
encourage ‘more and more creative work 
in the dance and drama and music which 
truly reflects the meaning of the ‘art of 
redemption.’ ” 

But an equally urgent task is to learn 
to interpret and understand the “art of 
the fall,” he said. 

“Whenever the arts show us an act of 
forgiveness or reveal to us a heart which 
may know what it means to become 
healed or inform our beings with the 
meaning of responsibility which has its 
dynamic in freedom, they are informing 
us, explicitly or implicitly, about the cov- 
enant for new creation,” he said. 

Mr. Boyd’s speech was part of a total 
program at the Methodist Student Con- 
ference devoted to emphasizing the rela- 
tionship between Christianity and the 
arts. 

Two plays written especially for the 
conference were premiered along with a 


(Continued on page 15) 
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HOW THE WORLD BEGAN 


Man in the First Chapters of the Bible 
By Helmut Thielicke 

Translated by John W. Doberstein 

A series of pulpit masterpieces by the 
world-famous preacher and author of 
THE WAITING FATHER. A personal 
and piercing message. A Pulpit Book Club 
selection. $4.50 


JESUS, THE WORLD'S 
PERFECTER 

By Karl Heim 

Leading readers into the rooms that make 
up the house of Christian theology, this 
book shows how the right relationship 


with God can be restored through Jesus 
Christ. $3.75 


CREATION AND LAW 

By Gustaf Wingren 

Covering the majority of problems usually 
treated in dogmatics, the Gospel, judg- 
ment, man and the law are dealt with in 
relation to creation. $4.00 


MUHLENBERG’S 
LITERATURE OF FAITH 


REFORMATION AND 
CATHOLICITY 


By Gustaf Aulen 

Translated by Eric H. Wahlstrom 

To be “holy and catholic” the author says 
is a challenge to every communion. The 
positions of modern Roman Catholic and 
Protestant theologians are examined to 
show where they adhere to and where 
they depart from the central Christian 
confession. $3.75 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF AND 


SCIENCE 

By Robert E. D. Clarke 

Informative and seasoned with good judg- 

ment and taste, this is a book for the 

layman in science or theology or both. 

The author asserts cogently and persua- 

sively that an analogy exists between the 

faith of the Christian and the scientist’s 

search for the discovery of truth. $2.25 
(paper cover) 


Theology of Evangelism by T. A. Kantonen. $2.00 
Let God Be God by Philip S. Watson. $3.00 
Theology of Christian Stewardship by T. A. Kantonen. Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.25 
Fact and Faith in the Kerygma of Today by Paul Althaus. $1.75 
Minister’s Prayer Book by John W. Doberstein. Cloth, $3.75; Leather, $6.00 
Jesus The Lord by Karl Heim. $3.50 
Commentary on Galatians by Ragnar Bring. $4.50 
Between The Testaments by D. S. Russell. $2.50 
The Forgiveness of Sins by William Telfer. $2.75 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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ARE THEY DISCUSSING? 


Your Pastor? 





Your Lay Employees? 


BE SURE THEY‘RE IN YOUR CHURCH BUDGET 





Schedule of 
Benefits and Costs 


Costs Effective July 1, 1961 


BENEFITS 
Life Insurance—Employee 
DOSS AMOEEE. on cccccccccccccccvcccccccocccecece 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment—Employee 
Es +n 0kb.60605000060R 65600 00006600008 
Major Medical Expense—Employee and Dependent 
Lifetime Maximum Benefit 
Deductible Amount Requirement................. 
Benefits Payable After The Deductible Amount 
Requirement is Satisfied: 
Covered Medical Expenses................... 
Private Room and Board Limit For Daily Hospital 
RG 6 an06hbenebeGneenseseNStsC CeCeaeehen 





Maternity Exp P 
i tcbvbebepretteettenndbontée 


ANNUAL COST 
i ovccasctcenenbneeencdsendeeese+ene 


dependents. 





Agencies and/or 


The hospital’s maximum regular daily charge for semi- 


In addition, you may, if you wish, include your wife and dependent children for the Major Medical and 
Maternity Expense benefits described above at an annual premium of $65.31, regardless of the number of 


Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 
Ordained (a) All Unskilled 
Personnel And Skilled Personnel With 


Heads of Lay Six Months 

Personnel Service, and 
Under (b) All Others 

Age 65 Who Have 
Reached Age 65 


Institutions 
Who Are 
Under Age 65 


$5,000 $2,000 $1,000 
$5,000 $2,000 $1,000 
$7,500 $7,500 $7,500 

$50 $50 $50 


< < . 


private room and board, or, in the case of a hospital 
which provides only private room and board facilities, 
80% of the hospital’s minimum daily room and board 
charge. 


$150 $150 $150 


$96.78 $61.61 $49.77 








B o AR, or 


for 
LOW COST 
Presbyterian 
GROUP LIFE 
& 
MAJOR 
MEDICAL 
INSURANCE 





Presbyterian Church in the U.S., 341-C-Ponce de Leon Ave., oh Atlanta, Ga., Chas. J. Currie, Exec. Secretary 
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(Campus News, continued from page 12) 


musical setting of the Covenant Service 
of Methodism’s founder John Wesley. 
Dance programs, painting, sculpture, and 
photography exhibits, poetry and film 
workshops were also included on the con- 
ference schedule. 


South Carolina Bishop 
Warns Against Birchites 


BERKELEY, CALIF. (RNS) — Bishop 
Paul J. Hallinan of Charleston, S.C., 
delivered a blistering attack on the right- 
wing John Birch Society here and urged 
Catholic college students to stay clear of 
its extremism. 

“We are against communism,” Bishop 
Hallinan said. “But we are for the social 
order that the John Birch Society would 
not even understand, much less accept.” 

The prelate spoke at the annual con- 
vention of the National Newman Club 
Federation, coordinating body for Catho- 
lic activities on the campuses of state 
universities and non-Catholic colleges. 
About 1,000 students and religious at- 
tended the meeting at the University of 
California. Bishop Hallinan is episcopal 
moderator of the federation. 

In his attack on ultra-conservative 
Americans, he said, ‘“These small minds 
and faint hearts today are betraying the 
grandeur of the Christian apostolate.” 

Addressing the student convention, he 
asked: “Is it true, as leader Robert 
Welch says, that 50 per cent of his John 
Birch Society is made up of Catholics? 

“Do Catholic collegians think, with one 
of our leading conservative magazines, 
that the latest encyclical on the social 
order is only a ‘venture in triviality’? 
Are they chuckling with the same maga- 
zine when it parodies the title of the 
encyclical, Mother and Teacher, in this 
wise—Mater si, Magistra no!’?” 

“If they are,” Bishop Hallinan said, 
“then the work facing our chaplains and 
student leaders is more extensive than we 
thought. 

‘IT prefer to think that the majority of 
our Newman students have really grasped 
the meaning of St. Paul’s phrase, ‘But 
we, being many, are one.’”’ 

Although he did not refer to the maga- 
zine by name, Bishop Hallinan obviously 
teferred to the National Review, edited 
by William J. Buckley, Jr., noted Catho- 
lic conservative. The magazine editorially 
teferred to the encyclical of Pope John 
XXIII as a “venture in triviality,” and 
later published an item that contained 
the “Mater si; Magistra no!” comment. 

He said he hopes Catholic young peo- 
ple are not “afraid of integration, fear- 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


South’s Oldest Shipper 
Organizations Make Money Selling Our 
Pound Bags JUMBO HALVES and 
PIECES. Season Starts First Week of 
November. We Prepay Shipments. You 
Pay Us when Sold. Write for Details. 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO. Crestview, Fla. 











ful of foreign aid, unwilling to pay taxes 
to provide a decent life for the unfortu- 
nate children born out of wedlock in the 
city of Newburgh, N.Y.” 

Catholics “are against a fatuous and 
futile liberalism that cannot come to 
grips with evil, but” he continued, “we 
are for a liberalism that makes freedom 
everybody’s right and welfare everybody’s 
job. 

“We are against war. But we are even 
more against those who confuse the 
issue, 

“Communism is wrong, not because it 
is in Cuba or at the Brandenburg Gate. 
It is wrong because it is a false answer 
to the right question—why must so many 
suffer while so few live in wealth and 
ease?” 

-. = 

In its first session, with ten new, con- 
temporary-style buildings ready for use, 
St. ANDREWS PRESBYTERIAN College 
(N. C.) has an enrollment of more than 
630 students and a faculty and staff of 
approximately 80. 

- . 

PittspuRGH Theological Seminary 
(Pa.) dedicated its new $990,000 addi- 
tion to the campus at the opening of the 
fall term: the George Curtis Fisher Me- 
morial Hall, a single men’s dormitory 
with 80 rooms. Also included are an 
addition to the dining hall, a central 
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boiler room and additional electrical fa- 
cilities, and a centralized mailing and 
duplicating room. This is the first step 
in a $13,500,000 expansion of the sem- 
inary. . . . Joseph Haroutunian of the 
faculty of McCormick Seminary gave 
the address at the opening convocation 
in Pittsburgh. 
* * * 

A record enrollment of 450 students 
is reported at Mary BaLpwin College 
(Va.), with a freshman class of 175. 
This enrollment is made possible by the 
opening of a new dormitory for 134 stu- 
dents. Approximately 40% of the student 
body will receive some kind of assistance 
through the scholarship and financial 
aid program. , 4 

Scholarship competitions for the com- 
ing year have been announced again by 
national Presbyterian education leaders. 
These are opportunities for high school 
seniors with information available from 
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their respective headquarters: UPUSA— 
Educational Loans & Scholarships, 830 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7; Pres- 
byterian, U. S.; Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 

* * * 

THe COLLEGE oF WoostTER (Ohio) 
has received a $6,300 grant from the 
Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh to pro- 
vide an institute of politics, a three-weeks 
program on politics, featuring leading 
speakers. 


More Testing Urged for 
Pre-Ministerial Students 


New York (rNs)-—Greater use of 
psychological testing programs for pre- 
ministerial students was urged here by a 
Lutheran clergyman-psychologist to 
change for the better the present image 
of the church which he characterized as 
“deteriorated, lacerated and eroded.” 

“The image of the church is on the 
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decline because of the mediocrity of its 
ministers,” declared J. Victor Benson, 
an associate secretary of the United Lu. 
theran Church in America. He addressed 
the ULCA’s conference on psychological 
services attended by psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists and college student counselors, 

Pastor Benson, who heads the denom. 
ination’s psychological testing program, 
said there is a “direct correlation between 
the image of the church and the image 
of the ministry.” 

By screening and counseling pre-min- 
isterial students, he said, in time, a com- 
pletely new image of the ministry will 
come about which will ultimately better 
the image of the church. 


No “Superman” 


Another speaker, Dr. Harold G. Sea- 
shore, a New York psychologist and di- 
rector of the American Psychological 
Corporation’s testing division, attacked 
the idea held by some church members 
that a minister should be a “superman” 
or a jack-of-all-trades. 

He said the church needs a great va- 
riety of specialists in the ministry and 
advocated less conformity among those 
selected to prepare for ordination. 

“A youth leader need not be a good 
preacher,” he said. “Likewise a brilliant 
speaker and teacher need not have the 
abilities of a first-rate administrator.” 

a a 


WHENEVER SOMEONE SPEAKS 

with prejudice against a group—Cath- 
olics, Jews, Italians, Negroes—someone 
else usually comes up with a classic line 
of defense: “Look at Einstein!” “Look 
at Carver!” “Look at Toscanini!” 

They mean well, these defenders. But 
their approach is wrong. It is even bad. 
What a minority group wants is not the 
right to have geniuses among them but 
the right to have fools and scoundrels 
without being condemned as a group.— 
AGNES ELIZABETH BENEDICT, Saturday 
Review. 
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TO BELIEVE that there is a devil is 

to believe that there is a principle or 
force of evil antecedent to any evil hu- 
man action. Before man fell the devil 
fell. The devil is, in fact, a fallen angel. 
His sin and fall consists in his effort to 
transcend his proper state and to become 
like God.—REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (minl- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 
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How Jesus Grew 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for October 1, 1961 
Luke 2:39-52 


Our lessons for the next three months 
will deal with “Christian Growth.” The 
course is based on the principle that 
Christians are expected to grow continu- 
ously in Christian faith, character and 
life and that there are means which God 
has provided for this growth. The studies 
begin with a consideration of Jesus’ 
growth. 


|. About His Father’s Business 


The incident in Jesus’ boyhood which 
Luke describes is infinitely precious, part- 
ly because it is the only authentic inci- 
dent that has come to us from Jesus’ 
boyhood and youth. In later days men 
allowed their imaginations to run riot, 
and we have in the Apocryphal (spu- 
rious) gospel stories of how Jesus made 
sparrows out of clay and clapped his 
hands and they flew away; how he was 
angry with a boy who dashed against 
his shoulder, and how at a word from 
Jesus the boy withered and died; how 
when a great scholar came to teach Jesus, 
Jesus utterly confounded him and re- 
buked him for his ignorance and pre- 
sumption. Such stories have no historical 
value; they show us rather how so many 
in the early centuries who claimed to 
honor Jesus totally missed his spirit (and 
it is not completely otherwise today). 

Luke tells us that Jesus grew up in a 
teligious household. His parents regu- 
larly fulfilled their religious obligations 
(cf. 2:21, 22, 39) and more. According 
to the Mosaic law, every male Jew was 
supposed to go to Jerusalem three times 
during the year to attend the three great 
feasts. After the dispersion the law could 
not be kept, but most Palestinian Jews 
went at least once a year. Mary was not 
required to go, but accompanied her hus- 
band regularly, because of her natural 
Piety. 

The incident which Luke recounts oc- 
curred when Jesus was twelve years old. 
This was a critical age and turning point 
in the life of a Jewish boy. He began 
at this time to learn a trade for his own 
support. He became at the same time a 
“son of the law,” and began to observe 
its ordinances. At this age, too, the Jew- 
ish boy began to act upon his own re- 
sponsibility and to take care of himself. 
Jesus’ parents went this year as usual to 
the Passover and Jesus went with them. 

Missing him on the journey home, they 
Teturned to Jerusalem and found him at 
last in the temple, probably on the terrace 
Where members of the Sanhedrin gave 
public instruction on Sabbath and feast 
days. The rabbis were sitting on benches 
ina circle. The listeners, among whom 
was the boy Jesus, in a rapture of inter- 
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est, squatting on the ground. 

We must not imagine that Jesus was 
instructing the rabbis. The great teach- 
ers who assembled at the temple taught 
those who would gather near by asking 
questions and inspiring other questions in 
return. Jesus, by the aptness of his an- 
swers and the wisdom of his questions, 
amazed both his teachers and all those 
who heard. But he was a scholar and 
not an instructor. 

The parents were astonished, struck 
with admiration, as the strong Greek 
word means. Even they had not fully 
realized the power of their remarkable 
son. Nonetheless there is a hint of re- 
proach in Mary’s words: “Son, why have 
you treated us so? Behold, your father 
and I have been looking for you anx- 
iously.” 

Jesus replied, “How is it that you 
sought me? Did you not know that I 
must be in my Father’s house.” This is 
the translation preferred by Moffatt and 
A. T. Robertson, two of our greatest 
Greek scholars, which has been adopted 
by the rsv. But the last clause may also 
be translated, “about my Father’s busi- 
ness.” Mary had said, “Your father and 
I,” referring to Joseph. Jesus answered 
with “my Father,” referring to his Father 
in heaven. Evidently there had come to 
the developing child a great and epochal 
religious experience. He recognized al- 
ready that there was an unusual rela- 
tionship between the Father and himself. 
His spiritual relationship to God was 
henceforth the dominating influence in 
his life. And he was determined this 
early to follow God’s will for his life. 

“Already his life was set to the music 
of his Father’s will. Life with him was 
not idleness or wealth, or pleasure, but 
service in the Father’s house.” 

Says Dr. Manson: 

“If the journey to Jerusalem marked 
the time when Jesus assumed, like all 
Jewish youths, the obligation to keep the 
law, a new light falls on the incident. 
The boy’s visit to the temple indicates 
the seriousness with which he has dedi- 
cated himself to the service of the God of 
Israel.” 

At the same time Jesus’ surprise that 
his parents did not know where to look 
for him indicates that his love for the 
things of God must have been marked 
long before this. 

Jesus’ independent action, his knowl- 
edge of his divine sonship, did not mean 
however any lack of obedience to or con- 
sideration for his parents. He returned 
to Nazareth and, as Moffatt translates 
the verse, “did as they told him,” caus- 
ing his mother to treasure many hallowed 
memories. 


ll. His Fourfold Growth 


Luke 2:40 summarizes Jesus’ child- 
hood from the time when Joseph and 
Mary moved back to Nazareth, up to his 
twelfth year. “The child grew,” says 
Luke, “and became strong, filled with 
wisdom; and the favor of God was upon 
him.” We learn from this verse (1) that 
Jesus, as a child, grew physically and 
waxed strong, a hearty and vigorous boy. 
Judging from his later life, he was an 
out-of-doors boy. His body was made 
robust by work with his father in the 
carpenter’s shop of Nazareth. His phys- 
ical strength stood him in good stead and 
is apparent in his busy ministry. (2) He 
grew mentally, “becoming filled” with 
wisdom. The Greek form indicates that 
the process of filling with wisdom kept 
pace with his bodily growth. (3) Jesus, 
as a boy, also grew spiritually, for the 
grace of God was upon him. 

Luke 2:52 summarizes the eighteen 
years that follow the incident which we 
have considered. The Greek indicates 
that Jesus kept growing in wisdom and 
in stature and in favor with God and 
man. It was then a fourfold growth: 
physical, mental, social and spiritual. 
The fact of growth, it may be observed, 
does not suggest imperfection. 

“At each stage he was perfect for that 
stage, but the perfection of a child is 
inferior to the perfection of a man; it is 
the difference between perfect innocence 
and perfect holiness.” 

What are the factors that stimulated 
Jesus’ growth as boy and youth? The 
Bible indicates only in part, and that in- 
directly rather than directly. It is clear, 
for one thing, that Jesus grew up in a 
home where there was love between hus- 
band and wife, and a real love of the 
parents for their children. Harmonious 
development would have been different 
otherwise. Studies reveal that an undue 
proportion of our juvenile delinquents 
come from homes where parental love is 
lacking (affluence is not a substitute). 
And if there is a lack of love or respect 
between husband and wife the children 
are apt to have distorted or twisted per- 
sonalities, neuroses from which it is hard 
for them to escape. 

It is a home in which there was effec- 
tive discipline, for Jesus, we read, “went 
down with them and came to Nazareth 
and was obedient to them.” Parents do 
not benefit their children when they al- 
low them to grow up without discipline, 
to do always just as they please. And 
the man or woman who has not learned 
to discipline himself will not make the 
most of his life. 

It was a home in which labor was hon- 
ored, and in which Jesus learned to earn 
his own livelihood by the sweat of his 
brow. We can be sure that Jesus played 
as other children played; we know that 
he was taught to read and write, as every 
Jewish boy was taught; but he was also 
taught to work with his hands. Joseph, 
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his foster father, was a carpenter, and 
Jesus also labored at the bench, until 
the time came for him to lay down his 
tools and begin his Messianic labors. 


“If I could hold within my hand 
The hammer Jesus swung, 
Not all the gold in all the land, 
Nor jewels countless as the sand, 
All in the balance flung, 
Could weigh the value of that thing 
Round which his fingers once did cling. 


“If I could have the table Christ 
Once made in Nazareth, 
Not all the pearls in all the sea, 
Nor crowns of kings or kings to be 
As long as men have breath, 
Could buy that thing of wood he made— 
The Lord of Lords who learned a trade. 


“Yes, but his hammer still is shown 
By honest hands that toil, 

And round his table men sit down; 

And all are equals, with a crown 
Nor gold nor pearls can soil; 

The shop of Nazareth was bare— 

But brotherhood was builded there.” 


—CHARLES M. SHELDON in Christ in 
Poetry. 
Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark 
and Hazel Davis Clark. Published 
by Association Press. 


Jesus must have learned something of 
the meaning of brotherhood from his 
mother’s knees. We cannot read the Mag- 
nificat, that beautiful psalm that came 
to Mary’s lips as she contemplated the 
birth of her son—‘he has . . . exalted 
those of low degree; he has filled the 
hungry with good things”—and then turn 
to the beatitudes as reported by Luke 
(6:20-21), without realizing that Mary 
had planted seeds which later bore their 
fruit. 

Joseph and Mary, we may be sure, 
were concerned with Jesus’ health, with 
his education, with his training to earn 
a livelihood, with his acquiring a right 
attitude toward people; they also assumed 
responsibility for his spiritual develop- 
ment. We would be certain of that, if 
there were nothing else from the fact that 
shortly after his birth “they brought him 


up to Jerusalem to present him to the 
Lord” (Luke 2:22), and from the fact 
that they “went to Jerusalem every year 
at the feast of the Passover” (Luke 
2:41). 

When we read that “Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man,” we must not forget that 
Joseph and Mary did what they could 
to make such development possible. 


Ill. Our Children’s Growth and Ours 


Jesus’ growth was well rounded. As a 
boy and as a young man he grew phys- 
ically, mentally, socially and spiritually. 
We cannot be content with a less com- 
plete standard for our children or for 
our neighbor’s children. How can we 
best secure this fourfold growth for our 
own children ? What responsibility do 
we have for securing the possibility of 
such well-rounded growth for our neigh- 
bor’s children, for underprivileged chil- 
dren, for Negro children? In your own 
community what opportunities are there 
for this sort of growth? Are they avail- 
able for all the children of the commu- 
nity? 

Consider in this connection the historic 
decision of the Supreme Court: 

“Today education is perhaps the most 
important function of state and local gov- 
ernment. ... It is a principal instrument 
in awakening the child to cultural values, 
in preparing him for later professional 
training, and in helping him to adjust 
normally to his environment. In these 
days it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in life 
if he is denied the opportunity of an 
education. Such an opportunity, where 
the state has undertaken to provide it, 
is a right which must be made available 
to all on equal terms.” 

Even if physical facilities are equal, 
said the court, there are intangible fac- 
tors which prevent “separate” from being 
“equal.” 

“To separate (Negro children) from 
others of similar age and qualifications 
solely because of their race generates a 
feeling of inferiority as to their status 
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in the community that may affect their 
hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever 
to be undone. .. . We conclude that in the 
field of public education the doctrine of 
‘separate but equal’ has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently un- 
equal.” 


Are there any Christian principles in- 
volved here? 

What are the positive dangers in the 
way of physical, mental, social and spir- 
itual development that exist in your com- 
munity? Are the moving pictures, for 
example, a help or a menace? What 
about the so-called comics, the horror 
magazines? 


How long should growth continue? 


Physical growth reaches its perfection 
about the age of twenty-five. But it is 
our duty, as far as possible, to preserve 
our bodily health, to avoid over-indul- 
gence, to get the needed rest. Mental 
growth does not need to cease until the 
brain tissue itself begins to deteriorate; 
yet many of us have long before ceased 
to grow intellectually because we have 
closed our minds to new truth, because 
we have ceased to read and to think. 
And we can continue to growth socially 
(developing friendships, multiplying and 
enlarging appreciations) and spiritually 
(choosing ever-higher loyalties and 
strengthening them, surmounting adver- 
sity, achieving patience and understand- 
ing, growing in grace and communion 
with God) indefinitely. 

M. K. W. Heicher reminds us in his 
Meditations for Days and Seasons (Har- 
per and Brothers), that 

“An adult can change his wants. He 
can shift his desires from things inferior 
to things superior. ...An adult can mul 
tiply and enlarge his appreciation. An 
adult can develop friendships. . .. An 
adult can choose ever higher loyalties 
and strengthen them, An adult can sur- 
mount adversity and thereby achieve no 
bility. ... An adult can stand up squarely 
to his sin... . An adult can grow because 
an adult can worship God. . . . Even as 
Jesus took twelve and by the contact of 
his personality set their lives a-growing, 
so he can take us, stimulate us, cause us 
to grow into his very likeness. Thank 
God an adult can grow.” 

No one of us will ever cease to grow 
spiritually if we maintain living fellow- 
ship with Jesus who “increased in wis- 
dom and in stature, and in favor with 
God and man.” 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE GOOD NEWS: MATTHEW, MARK 
AND LUKE. By C. L. Mitton. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. 96 pp., $1. 

This is one of the first of the series of 
22 “Bible Guides” to be published by 
Abingdon and Lutterworth under the 
general editorship of William Barclay 
and F. F. Bruce. These guides are spe- 
cifically prepared for the “non-theologi- 
cally equipped readers who want to know 
what the Bible is about.” The editors 
intend to offer not commentaries but 
guides to the main themes of the books 
of the Bible. The technicalities of schol- 
arship are omitted. However, each book 
is to be based “on all the generally ac- 
cepted conclusions of modern Bible re- 
search” and to combine with this “the 
evangelical zeal of sound Biblical ex- 
pression.” 

In the light of this purpose and method 
Principal Mitton (Handworth Methodist 
College, Birmingham, England) guides 
us through the synoptic gospels. There 
is first a brief statement of how the first 
believers understood Jesus. Next the 
growth of the need for written records 
is described, and with skill the reader is 
introduced to the three gospels. The 
sources, method of construction, inter- 
dependence and characteristics of the 
three are concisely and interestingly set 
forth. 

About one-third of the book (35 pp.) 
is devoted to a retelling of the life of 
Jesus following the Markan outline. The 
presentation is lively and balanced. Fol- 
lowing this are several excellent explana- 
tory chapters on key subjects within the 
synoptics: “The Kingdom of God,” 
“Parables” and “Miracles.” Mitton 
closes the guide with an inquiry into 
the significance of Jesus, using the 
various names or titles given to him in 
the synoptics as points of departure. 

One might not always agree with an 
emphasis here or an interpretation there, 
and he might wish for a brief bibliogra- 
phy at the end of each section, yet he will 
be grateful, indeed, for the appearance of 
this splendid book. The literary style 
is a sheer delight to read. The work 
would be useful to anyone or any group 
—old or young—who wish to study the 
first three gospels, to do so honestly and 
to gain thereby a more adequate compre- 
hension of the good news they proclaim. 

Henry McKennie Gooppasture. 
Carcavelos, Portugal. 





WHEREFORE ART THOU COME? By 
James T. Cleland. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 143 pp. $2.50. 

These are sturdy meditations on the 
Lord’s Supper. One is grateful for ser- 
mons which teach as well as preach. 
Reading these meditations will enrich 
anyone’s participation in the sacrament. 

JoHN E. BuRKHART. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD OF RA- 
DIO-TELEVISION. By John W. Bachman. 
Association Press, New York. 175 pp. and 
appendices. $3.50. 

There are three or four good books on 
religious broadcasting. Of these, this one 
is the only work that takes a hard look 
at broadcasting as a whole, as a phe- 
nomenon of great influence on the spirit- 
ual lives of men. 

The author is a man of wide experi- 
ence in the inner circles of the industry, 
yet with deep involvement in the life 
and strategy of the church. It is a rare 
combination. There are places in the 
book where an informed reader may feel 
the author’s rhetoric gets aheads of his 
judgment. But on the whole there is wide 
evidence of objectivity in both his criti- 
cism of the broadcasting industry and the 
efforts and activities of Christians. 

Dr. Bachman sees broadcasting as an 
influence of enormous potential at work 
on the lives of the nation’s millions, all 
the more important because its influence 
is subtle and indirect. Because broad- 
casting deals with values it is in the same 
field as Christian thought and outreach 
and frequently without intent both ad- 
vances and undermines the Christian 
cause. 

Anything with so enormous a potential 
ought to be harnessed, for the protection 
of the innocent and for the advancement 
of the truth. Dr. Bachman examines the 
power structures of the industry, its regu- 
latory agencies, the habits and responses 
of the public toward broadcasting, and 
broad principles that can help lay foun- 
dation for a constructive Christian strate- 
gy toward this modern wonder. 

The book is not popular reading. But 
it does fill an important gap among the 
few works on religious broadcasting. 
And it is critically head and shoulders 
above most. For all who take strategy- 
making in the Church seriously, this is 
a must. 

Henry B. ADAMS. 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


THE RECOVERY OF THE TEACHING 
MINISTRY. By J. Stanley Glen. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 125 pp., $2.75. 

We are living in a time of growing 
restlessness over the existing patterns and 
purposes of Christian education. There 
is an increasing awareness that the Sun- 
day school is not meeting the challenges 
of our culture. Even its domestication as 
the church school has not solved our 
problems. Something must be done. 

This little book is one of the healthiest 
clues to an answer. The author is con- 
vinced that our techniques have failed 
because the minister has not taken the 
teaching task seriously. If the church 
must teach or die, then the pastor must 
teach as well as preach. But he must 
teach in the context of a listening and 
teaching church. 

The rich insights of this book are dy- 
namite enough to start a revolution. And 


a revolution is called for! Every pastor 
should ponder these pages, and they have 
much to say to the alert layman who is 
willing to think hard about the church 
and its message. 

Joun E. BuRKHART. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sex Ways—In Faith and Fact. Evelyn 
M. & Sylvanus M. Duvall, eds. Association 
Press, N. Y. $3.95. 

A Manual for Baby Sitters. 
Marion Lowndes. Little, 
Boston, Mass. $3.50. 

World Friends: In South America. Pic- 
ture album. Claire Hoffman. Friendship 
Press, N. Y. $1.50, paper. 

World Friends: In Our Churches Today. 
Picture album. Elizabeth AllIstrom., 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $1.50, paper. 

Are You Looking for God? Edmund A. 
Steimle. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $1.25, paper. 

Ethics of Decision. George W. Forell. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.35, 
paper. 

One in Christ. 
lenberg Press, 
paper. 

The Cloud of Unknowing. Translated by 
Clifton Wolters. Penguin Books, Ine. Bal- 
timore, Md. 95¢, paper. 

The Religious Factor. Gerhard Lenski. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., N. Y. $5.95. 

Interpreting the Parables. Archibald M. 
Hunter. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $2.50. 

Free Men: Meditations on the Bible To- 
day. Suzanne de Dietrich. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $2.75. 

Answer to Conformity. Perry 








Revised. 
Brown & Co., 


K. E. Skysgaard. Muh- 
Philadelphia, Pa. $1.50, 


Epler 


Gresham. Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. 
$3.50. 
Code for Parents of Teenagers. Con- 


cordia Publishing 
10¢, paper. 

American Heritage. June 1961. Bruce 
Catton, editor. American Heritage Publish- 
ing Co., N. Y. $3.95. 

Religious Television. Everett C. Parker. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $4, 

The Death of God. Gabriel 
George Braziller, Inc., N. Y. $5. 

How Love Grows in Marriage. Leland 
Foster Wood. Channel Press, Inc., Great 
Neck, N. Y. $3.50. 

In Defense of American 
Frederick Mayer. Public 
Washington, D. C. $3.25. 

Our Troubled Youth. 
Public Affairs Press, 
$2.50. 

New Horizons for College Women. Leo 
Cc. Muller & Ouda G. Muller, editors. Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. $3.25. 


“HERE IS A VERY 
EXCITING BOOK” 


says J. B. Phillips in 
his Foreword to 

BAY WINDOWS 
INTO ETERNITY 

by A. Graham Ikin 
An inspirational book 
of spiritual intensity 
and rare charm. 
$2.95 — AT YOUR 
BOOKSTORE 


or 
The Macmillan Co. 
60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


ye 


House, St. Louis, Mo, 


Vahanian. 


Education. 
Affairs Press, 


Frederick Mayer. 
Washington, D. C. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 

E. Osborne McKay from 
Fla., to Box 4117, Tampa, Fla. 

Basil P. Sharp from Hazard, Ky., to 
Guerrant, Ky. 

O. C. Landrum from Selma, Ala., to the 
Kessler Memorial-Ames Heights church- 
es, Hico, W. Va. 

Charles W. Owens, Jr., from Bloomfield, 
Ky., to assistant pastor of the Metairie 
Ridge church, Metairie, La. 

Lewis G. Petmecky from Coahoma, Tex- 
as, to the New Hope church, Rt. 1, San 
Saba, Texas. 

T. E. Nelson from Biscoe, N. 
Shady Lane, Marion, N. C. 

James R. Frisby from Pink Hill, N. C., 
to F 1B Shelton Apts., Mayo St., Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Frederick E. Maples, who has been on 
the faculty of San Antonio, Texas, Col- 
lege, has accepted a call to the Leon 
Springs church of San Antonio. 

David L. Zacharias, formerly of Lub- 
bock, Texas, has become associate pastor 
of the First church, Dallas, Texas. 








Plant City, 


C., to 400 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Doyle R. Snyder from Mount Pleasant, 
Pa., to 1800 Thompson Ave., Donora, Pa. 

Walter A. Brueggemann from New York 
City to 500 Lake Ave., Webster Groves 
19, Mo., where he has become a member 
of the faculty of Eden Theological Sem- 
inary, St. Louis. 

Richard L. Loringer from Darlington, 
Md., to Newark, Del., where he has be- 
come pastor of the Head of Christiana 
Church. 

Robert A. Thayer, a recent graduate of 
the Harvard Divinity School, has become 
minister of the First church, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Charles W. Biaker, former headmaster 
of the West Nottingham (Del.) Academy, 
has accepted a teaching position in Tulsa, 
Okla. 

W. H. Sugden, who retired recently as 
pastor of Westminster church, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is making his home in Trucks- 
ville, Pa. 

John S. Bonnell, Fifth Avenue church, 
New York, will conduct preaching mis- 
sions in various congregations across the 
nation upon his retirement Jan. 1. He 
has filled his schedule for 1962. 

Marvin Lee Jacobs from Los Angeles, 
Calif., to minister of visitation in the 
Lake Avenue Congregational church, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


DEATHS 

Mervyn W. Remaly, retired pastor of 
the First church, Pittston, Pa., died Aug. 
6. 


CONVOCATION SPEAKERS 

Charles R. McCain of the First church, 
LaGrange, Ga., and brother of the presi- 
dent of Arkansas College, was the con- 
vocation speaker at the beginning of the 
90th term of the college in Batesville, 
Ark, 


INNER-CITY STUDY 

A study of inner-city work in England 
and on the continent is being made this 
month by a team sent out by the UP- 
USA Urban Department of the Board of 
National Missions. Members include 
Marshall L. Scott, Chicago, Raymond L. 
Swartzback, Detroit, Arthur M. Steven- 
son, Jr., New York, and William R. Grace, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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DCEs 

Sue Weber, formerly of Chicago, has 
become director of Christian education 
of the West church, Wilmington, Del. 

Christine McAdam from Long Beach, 
Calif., to the First church, Covina, Calif. 

Leila McGeath, San Antonio, Texas, 
director of Christian education for John 
Knox Presbytery, will become DCE in 
the First church, Bryan, Texas, Oct. 1. 
RADIO & TV 

D. Reginald Thomas, Germantown, Pa., 
pastor, will succeed the late Donald Grey 
Barnhouse as a speaker on the Bible 
Study Hour broadcast over the NBC net- 
work and 50 independent stations begin- 
ning Sept. 24. A native of Wales, Dr. 
Thomas has been in this country since 
1955. 

Speakers in the centennial series on 
the Presbyterian, U. S., portion of the 
weekly Protestant Hour this fall will deal 
with “The Basic Beliefs of the Reformed 
Faith.” Harry A. Fifield, First church, 
Atlanta, Ga., will speak Sept. 24-Oct. 22. 
Arthur V. Gibson, Morningside church, 
Atlanta, Ga., will be the preacher Oct. 
29-Nov. 26. 


STEWARDSHIP MEETING 

John Thompson Peters, UPUSA Secre- 
tary of Stewardship and Promotion, New 
York, was among those attending the 
recent Stewardship conference at Bossey, 
Switzerland. 
NEW DELHI MEETING 

Evelyn Green, Presbyterian, U. S., ex- 
ecutive secretary of Women’s Work, has 
been invited to attend a special consul- 
tation in Madras, India, Nov. 13-17 on the 
status of women in the church and so- 
ciety, in home and family life, and in the 
organized women’s groups. She will also 
attend the Third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in New Delhi, Nov. 
18-Dec. 6 as a special accredited guest. 

John R. Cunningham, executive of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Foundation, Char- 
lotte, N. C., who attended the first two 
Assemblies, will also attend and advise 
in a similar capacity. Miss Green will 
travel with Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod, 
head of United Church Women, visiting 
mission work and local councils in Ha- 
waii, Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Thailand, Burma and India. 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 

Tadashi Akaishi, formerly pastor of 
Christ church, Hollywood, Calif., has be 
come assistant book editor of John Knox 
Press, Richmond, Va., to succeed Wi, 
liam J. Dawson, Jr., whose resignation 
will become effective Dec. 31. Dr. Akaj 
shi received his college education ig 
Japan and his seminary training at Sap 
Francisco Seminary, graduating in 1959, 


TRAVEL 

Dwight M. Chalmers, editor of John 
Knox Press, Richmond, Va., will be the 
Virginia Cruise chaplain on a South 
American voyage aboard the S. S. Brasij 
Oct. 7-Nov. 6. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

NortTH BraziL: Rose Cameron, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

CAMEROUN: The William W. Ainleys, 
820 Monterrey, Tacoma 66, Wash.; Es 
ther M. Bartlett, 65 Klockner Ave., Tren- 
ton 9, N. J.; the John F. Healeys, Rt. 1, 
Box 253, Tedford, Pa.; Darst Newhouse, 
134 Quail Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Wade 
H. Reeves, 2918-C Regent St., Berkeley 
5, Calif.; the Carlton L. Smiths, Rt. 4 
Rexford, N. Y.; the Yenwith Whitneys, 
47 Claremont Ave., NYC 27. 

Eruiopia: Anna H. Ens, 60 E. 27th 
St., Hutchinson, Kans.; Ruth E. Me 
Creery, Box 366, Estes Park, Colo. 

INDONESIA: Ernest L. Foggs, 2029 Pasa- 
dena St., San Antonio, Texas. 

JAPAN: Gordon K. Chapman, 
Cherry St., Newark, Calif. (3 mos). 


SPEAKER 

Herbert V. Meza, Houston, Texas, re 
cently attended the Latin American 
Evangelical Conference in Lima, Peru, 
travelling also in Ecuador, Colombia and 
Panama. Late this month he will speak 
to the Student Christian Movement Train- 
ing Institute in Havana, Cuba. 


CCL WORKER 

Ann McGirt, 1961 graduate of the Pres- 
byterian School of Christian Education, 
has become what is thought to be the 
first Campus Christian Life worker on 
a hospital campus—at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Charlotte, N. C. Sponsored by the 
Synod of North Carolina, she will work 
under the direction of the hospital chap 
lain, David E. Wilkinson. 
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THOMAS E. GILMER, President 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1961 


Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 


Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








QUEENS 





CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


COLLEGE 








KING 
OLLEGE 


] Founded 1867 


nessee. 


A Presbyterian College of the Liberal Arts 
Coeducational e 


B.A. degrees. Engineering program with University of Ten- 
Room, board and tuition $1,247 for men, $1,297 for 
women. Scholarships. 

For catalog and illustrated brochure, write: 


R. T. L. LISTON, PRES., BOX P, BRISTOL, TENN. 


Fully Accredited 
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